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Corinth and in the splendid capitals of the Temple of
Aphaia at Aegina the echinus gained in height and
lost in overhang; in the Parthenon the echinus began
again to be too low and had but little overhang. In the
Temple of Zeus at Nemea and the Temple of Dionysos at
Pergamon the echinus was a slight moulding having very
little height, and almost no overhang. The abacus, which
often exceeded the echinus in height in the early and late
periods, was less significant in the classical period. In the
Temple of Aphaia at Aegina the echinus was related to the
abacus as 1.32 to one; in the Temple of Zeus at Olympia
as 1*41 to one. But the striking fact in reference to the
height of the Doric capital is its relation to the height of
the shaft. At Corinth the ratio is that of one to 7.80; in
Temple C, Selinous, one to 8.20; at Segesta, one to 9.49;
in the Theseion, one to 11.25; in the Parthenon, one to
12.12; at the Temple of Apollo at Delos, one to 14.902;
in the Temple of Zeus at Nemea, one to 27.38; and in the
Temple of Dionysos at Pergamon it is about one to 30.
Thus it appears that the Doric capital as the functional
crown of the column gradually diminished in importance.
Similarly, in the Ionic order, the older forms of capitals as
exemplified at Neandreia and in the early capitals from
the Acropolis at Athens were heavy. They were de-
signed to support a heavy entablature. Lighter forms
prevailed in the classic period. In the Hellenistic period
the spiral band was sometimes so narrow as to lose all
significance as a functional support, and became a merely
decorative crown. The Ionic abacus also .diminished in
importance. Much care was expended on the proper
ratios of the details of the Ionic capital, such as the pro-
jection of the pulvinus and of the oculus, and the width of